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course. The only way out is through. Before we can 
attain to that co-operative behavior of States within a 
governed world where the marriage of liberty with jus- 
tice begets a permanent peace among the nations, Ger- 
many must be chastened and disillusioned. We must 
now remind ourselves that "we can never turn back from 
a course chosen upon principle." 



THE EVOLUTION OF OUR MEXICAN 
POLICY. 

It seems a long time since Mr. Taft's policy of non- 
interference in Mexico, and since President Wilson 
refused to recognize the authority of Huerta, and made 
his first announcement, March 11, 1913, of an interna- 
tional policy, his policy toward Latin-America. On 
that da} r , when he announced that one of the chief ob- 
jects of his administration would be "to cultivate the 
friendship and deserve the confidence of our sister 
republics," he further emphasized his interest in the 
"orderly processes of just government based upon 
law," . . . "and that there can be no freedom 
without order based upon law and upon the public 
conscience and approval." 

Much water has passed under the bridge since then. 
We recall the wide extension of the revolution through- 
out large portions of Mexico; Mr. Wilson's attempt to 
get at the facts by sending a special representative to 
Mexico; his suggestions for the restoration of order in 
Mexico presented to General Huerta by Mr. Lind, and 
his address to the Congress, August 27, 1913, in which 
he expressed the view that "we shall triumph as Mex- 
ico's friends sooner than we could triumph as her 
enemies." The rescinding of the order forbidding ex- 
portation of arms to Mexico followed on February 3, 
1914, and then his request to Congress, under date of 
April 20, 1914, to be allowed to "use the armed forces 
of the United States in such ways and to such an extent 
as may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and 
his adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and 
dignity of the United States." The incident at Tam- 
pico; the not altogether fruitless A. B. C. mediation; 
the seizure of the custom-house at Vera Cruz ; the sever- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Mexico; the restoring 
of the embargo on the shipment of military supplies 
into Mexico; the resignation and departure of General 
Huerta just before the outbreak of the present war — 
these all came in rapid succession, and they now recall 
to our minds days that at the time were strenuous and 
fateful. 

Since those days, and in spite of our much misgiving 
in this country, in spite of no little selfish propaganda, 



and in spite of the world war that absorbs so much of 
our attention, constructive things, in which we have 
had at least a tacit share, have been happening in and 
for Mexico. Her old constitution of 1857 has been 
superseded by the new constitution, promulgated Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917. This constitution opens the way for a 
more representative democracy than Mexico has here- 
tofore known. General Carranza has been elected 
President for the constitutional term of four years, 
after which he can never be President again. Suffrage 
is now possessed by all citizens eighteen years of age 
if married, and twenty-one years if not, including men 
and women. The extension of the post, telegraph, and 
railroad service throughout the republic is marked. 
The interest in education is shown by the institution 
of compulsory education for children under fifteen 
years; by the Congress of Students which met in Me- 
rida, Yucatan, from February 15 to 28; by the Agri- 
culture and Mining Congress soon to be held; by 
noteworthy activities in archeology and ethnology, and 
by measures looking towards the improvement of the 
professions. In this country, the Mexican Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor has opened a perma- 
nent exhibit of Mexican products at the Chamber of 
Commerce in St. Louis. Our own United States De- 
partment of Labor grants that the new Mexican consti- 
tution registers an advance over the accepted legal regu- 
lations of labor in this country. Exploitations of the 
working classes by holders of large properties are al- 
ready lessened, and labor cannot now be deprived of the 
fruit of its labor except by judicial decree. Whatever 
our irritations may have been at the Wilson policy of 
"watchful waiting" and at what seemed to many of us 
at the time to be indecision and vacillation, the fact is 
that Mexico is getting herself in hand, and we are not 
poorer, but richer because of it. 

And now, since our last number, an agreement of 
great significance has been reached between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Mexico, calculated to 
promote immeasurably the friendly relations spoken 
of so frequently by President Wilson in the early days 
of his administration. We understand that our Gov- 
ernment agrees to advance five million dollars in gold 
to the Carranza government, three million bushels of 
corn, a quantity of rice, farm tractors, and other sup- 
plies needed by the Mexicans. Mexico, for her part, 
agrees to remove such export taxes as now interfere 
with the shipment of silver and other products to this 
country. We are to receive sisal from Yucatan at a 
reduced price, thus relieving our serious shortage in 
binding twine. While there is nothing here about the 
problem of American arms for Mexican soldiers, or 
about that other problem of permitting Mexican troops 
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to cross into our territory before Mexico could permit 
our troops to cross the boundary into Mexico in the 
pursuit of the hot trail, yet much suffering from hunger 
in Mexico has been forestalled, reciprocal trade advan- 
tages have been provided, the misunderstandings of five 
years have been largely eliminated, and concrete evi- 
dences of genuine friendship are now before the peoples 
of both countries. Thus do we choose at last to "go in 
and clean up Mexico." We extend our felicitations to 
our own Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher; to Ambassador 
Bonillas, and to President Carranza's special envoy, 
Mr. Rafael Nieto; but especially glad are all right- 
minded men that we of the United States are going 
forth to preserve the sanctity of international contracts 
with a record of achievement without the force of arms 
in Mexico. 



OUR BREAKDOWN IN RUSSIA 

No international cook has appeared capable of 
unscrambling the Russian omelet. There seems 
to be a Russian Government — though our Ambassador, 
Mr. Francis, has left Petrograd. The conservatives of 
Ukrainia have seceded from Russia, set up an inde- 
pendent republic, and financed, we are told, by the Bank 
of England and officially recognized by the French Gov- 
ernment, have made a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. The radical Bolsheviks announced the war 
between Russia and Germany to be at an end, and have 
tried to stop it by "just not fighting." They said they 
were at peace with Germany and Austria, but even yet 
have signed no treaty to that effect. Indeed, the pros- 
pects are for a Russian offensive against the German on- 
slaughts. The conflict between the bourgeois and the 
Bolsheviki in the Ukraine is on. Polish troops are mov- 
ing into Russia. The Bolsheviki are fighting Russian 
forces in Bessarabia. In the meantime, the safety of 
the Russian revolution, upon which we had banked such 
high hopes and officially recognized, is threatened by 
the stupidity of the might-worshiping Germans. AVhat 
the future is to be in that unhappy land is impossible to 
foretell. At present it is apparently hopelessly scram- 
bled, and there are intimations that what Hamlet said 
of Denmark is true of Russia. 

The tragedy of the situation began in the early days 
of November last. And the blame for it all lies pri- 
marily with us and our associates. When Premier 
Kerensky was spending every ounce of his strength that 
the Baltic fleet might be heartened to defend the 
Fatherland, placing himself personally at the head of 
fighting columns that the army might be stabilized, 
when the Germans were in fact withdrawing on a wide 



front between the Bay of Riga and the Dwina, the only 
thing Kerensky needed to cement the unco-ordinated 
forces of the new Russian machine was a clear, definite 
statement of the Allied aims. Kerensky's plea for such 
a statement was met by the assurance that the Allies 
would soon have a conference for the purpose of making 
such a statement. On the first day of November Ke- 
rensky's influence was still strong, as illustrated by the 
victories of the non-partisan and conservative socialists 
over the radical Bolsheviki throughout the municipal 
elections of Russia. At that election, in the larger towns 
the average Bolsheviki vote was only 7 per cent, while 
in the smaller towns it was only 2.2 per cent. Kerensky 
banked his all upon the promise of the Allies to state 
their terms at the coming council. Six days later, now 
November 7, Colonel E. M. House, with his seven asso- 
ciates, arrived in Great Britain to attend the Council. 
It was announced by all the governments that the com- 
ing conference "would not consider the matter of war 
aims." The next day the Maximalists deposed Premier 
Kerensky and took possession of the government at 
Petrograd. These are the simple facts of the most stu- 
pendous blow to the forces arrayed against Germany 
since the war began. 

The most discouraging outstanding fact in our present 
predicament is that we have not yet learned the lesson 
which the unnecessary downfall of Kerensky teaches. 
It should be a service to our military purposes to recog- 
nize frankly that there is no unanimity of aims with 
the nations arrayed against Germany; that President 
Wilson's plea for the safety of democracies has little 
official standing outside the United States except with 
the labor groups. The Premier of France has no in- 
terest in President Wilson's "association of nations/' 
and in substance says so. Official Italy is concerned 
primarity with "rectifying" her borders. It is difficult 
to imagine Japan subscribing to the doctrine of democ- 
racy' and self-determination as we understand it. If 
proof of our failure to unify our aims is needed, it is 
in the ease with which the clever von Hertling dispelled 
the force of President Wilson's address of February 11. 

The only thing we and our Allies are united upon is 
that we must win this war. But in the absence of a 
definite and a mutually agreed upon program we be- 
lieve it to be impossible to win this war. So once again 
we call upon our Government and our associated na- 
tions to apply their minds unto the great simple prin- 
ciples at the basis of a governed world, to state those 
principles, to agree upon them, to advertise them, espe- 
cially in enemy lands, as the principles for which they 
light. Once again we urge that such steps would not 
only work no harm to the military purposes we have in 



